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Art. II. — Spanish Language and Literature. 

Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas anteriores al Siglo XV. 
For D. Thomas Antonio Sanchez. IV. Tom. Madrid. 
1 779 — 1 790. A Collection of Castilian Poems anterior to 
the XVth Century. 

These volumes embrace the oldest Castilian poetry of 
authentic date. They contain the writings of four authors ; — • 
the anonymous poem of the Cid ; — the works of Gonzalo de 
Berceo ; Lorenzo de Astorga's poem of Alexander, and the 
poems of Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita. All these were 
written between the middle of the twelfth century and the 
close of the fourteenth. Of course they are important docu- 
ments in the early history of the Spanish, or Castilian Lan- 
guage ; and as such we have placed the title of the work in 
which they are collected together at the head of this article, 
in which we shall offer a rapid sketch of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Castilian language, with some remarks upon the 
other less important dialects of Spain. 

Much doubt and uncertainty rests upon the question, What 
was the primitive language of Spain ? Some maintain that it 
was the Chaldean ; others the Greek ; others the Teutonic ; 
others the Basque, or lengua Vascongada; and others the 
ancient Latin.* From all that has been written upon the 
subject, however, it appears pretty evident, that various lan- 
guages, and not one alone, were spoken in the Spanish Penin- 
sula before the Roman conquest.f Among these doubtless 
was the Vascongada. 

The Lengua Vizca, Viscaina, Vascuence, Vascongada or 
Euscara, as it is indifferently called, or in other words the Basque 
language, has, we believe, undisputed claims to the title of a 
primitive tongue, — so far at least as the origin of languages can be 
traced back. From the specimens given in the preface to the 
English translation of Mallet's 'Introduction a FHistoire de 

*Aldrete. Del Origen i principie de la Lengua Castellana. Lib. 
II. Cap. x. 

t Aldrete. Lib. II. Cap. x. Mayans i Siscar. Origenes de la 
Lengua Espanola. Tom. I. Sect. 14. et seq. 
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Dannemarc,' * there seems to be no affinity between it 
and any dialect either of the Gothic or Celtic stems. This 
opinion is confirmed by an ' Essay on the Antiquity of the 
Irish Language,' by Mr. Vallencay, in which the Basque and 
Irish languages are collated.f Still farther confirmation is 
given by the ample vocabularies in a small tract by Goldmann, 
comparing together the Basque, the Cimbric and the Gaelic.j 
Juan Bautista de Erro, a Spanish writer of the present century, 
maintains that the Basque language is a perfect idiom, and 
consequently could not have been invented by man, but must 
have been inspired by the Creator. According to his theory, 
it was brought to Spain by the first emigrants from the plains 
of Senaar.<5> It would, however, be foreign to our purpose to 
enter into any discussion upon these points. 

The Basque is still a living language. It is spoken in the 
provinces of Navarra, Guipuscoa, Alaba, and Biscay, gene- 
rally called the Provincias Vascongadas. It is also spoken 
in the cantons of Labour, Soula and Basse-Navarre in the 
south of France. Of course it is not uniform throughout these 
provinces, but diversified by numerous dialects. 

The following is the Lord's Prayer in the lengua Vascon- 
gada, as spoken in the province of Biscay. 

Aita gurea, Sseruetan sagosana, 
Ssantificadubedi sure Isena ; 
Betor gugana sure Erreinua ; 

Eginbedi sure Borondatea, nola Sseruan, alan Lurrean ; 
Egun igusu gure egunean eguneango Ogia ; 
Eta pareatueigusu gure Sorvac, gue gure Sordunai parcaetan- 

deustegusarra leges : 
Eta itsoni esseigusu Tentassinjoan chausten ; 
Baya libradu gagisus Gaitsetic. Amen. 

* Northern Antiquities. Translated from ' L 'Introduction a PHis- 
toire de Dannemarc' Vol. I. The Translator's Preface, pp. 18, 
et seq. 

t In the Collectanea de Rebus fflbemicis, Vol. II. pp. 232 et seq. 

j G. A. P. Goldmann, Commentatio quk trinarum linguarum Vasco- 
nium, Belgarum et Celtarum, quarum reliquiae in Unguis Vasconica, 
Cymry et Galic supersunt, discrimen et diversa cujusque indoles do- 
cetur. 

§ See the Alphabet of the Primitive Language of Spain. An ex- 
tract from the works of Juan Bautista de Erro. Translated by Geo. 
W. Erving. Part II. Chap. 9— -Part I. Chap. 3. 
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Adelung, from whose work this extract is taken, gives also 
specimens of the language in the dialects of Guipuscoa and 
Labour.* 

Whatever may have been the languages spoken in Spain 
before the Roman conquest, there is abundant proof to show, 
that after that event, the Latin became the general language 
of the country .f Nor is it wonderful, that during the six cen- 
turies of the Roman sway, — from the year 216 before Christ, 
when the first Roman army entered Spain, till the year 416 
after Christ, at which time the first Gothic army crossed the 
Pyrenees, — the Latin language should have swept away al- 
most every vestige of more ancient tongues. We say almost, 
for the Basque still maintains its dominion in the more 
solitary and mountainous provinces of the North, and 
even as late as the eight century, when the Romance 
had already exhibited its first forms, some wrecks of the 
ancient languages of the Peninsula seem to have been 
preserved.}: When the Northern nations overran the south 
of Europe, Spain suffered the fate of the other Roman 
colonies. The conquerors became in turn the conquered. 
Their language, like their empire, was dismembered. The 
Goths, the Suevi, the Alani, and the Vandals possessed the 
soil, from the Tomb of the Scipios to the Pillars of Hercules, 
and during their dominion of three centuries, the Latin lan- 
guage lost in a great degree its original character, and degene- 
rated to the Romance. 

Such, in few words, was the origin of the Spanish Romance, 
a branch of the Roman Rustic, which took the place of the 
Latin throughout the South and West of Europe. The name 
of Roman or Romance is not an arbitrary one, but indicates 
its origin from the Latin. It is used by some of the earliest 

* See Mithridates. Zweyter Thai. pp. 24. 28. 

t Aldrete, Lib. I. Cap. XIV. XV. and XX. Mayans i Siscar. T. I. 
sect. 34, and the authors there cited. 

% The historian Luitprand, as cited by Raynouard, T. I. xiij. speak- 
ing of the year 728, says, ' At that time there were in Spain ten lan- 
guages, as under Augustus and Tiberius. 

1. The ancient Spanish; 2. the Cantabrian; 3. the Greek; 4. the 
Latin ; 5. the Arabic ; 6. the Chaldean ; 7. the Hebrew ; 8. the Cel- 
tiberian; 9. the Valencian; and 10. the Catalan.' 

The expression, ' as under Augustus and Tiberius,' renders this pas- 
sage obscure. The Valencian and the Catalan were the Romance. 
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writers in the Spanish language, when speaking of the tongue 
in which they wrote. Thus Gonzalo de Berceo says, 

Quiero fer una prosa en roman paladino 
Enqual suela el pueblo fablar a. su vecino.* 

As early as the commencement of the eighth century, three 
different dialects of the Romance were spoken in Spain. In 
the eastern provinces of Catalonia, Arragon and Valencia, the 
Lemosin prevailed, — a form or dialect of the Provencal or 
Langue d' Oc of France ; — in the centre, that is, in the prov- 
inces of Castile and Leon, and thence southward, the Castilian, 
from which the modern Spanish originated ; — and in Galicia 
and the provinces bordering on the Atlantic, the Gallego, from 
which sprang the Portuguese. Then came from the South 
another wave of the fluctuating tide of empire, — the invasion 
of the Moors. These invaders extended their power over 
all Spain, with the exception of Leon, the mountains of Astu- 
rias, and some strong-holds in Arragon and Catalonia. In all 
the south of Spain, the Arabic supplanted the rude and imper- 
fect Romance ; but the inhabitants of the unconquered provin- 
ces, and those from the South who fled thither for safety, pre- 
served, amid the rocks and forests of the North, their religion, 
their laws and their language. Again, as the land was recon- 
quered by the swords of the Infante Pelayo, Juan de Alares, 
Garci Ximenes, the Cid, and the other ancient champions of 
Spain, the Spanish Romance reclaimed its own. It followed the 
progress of the Christian arms, and at length spread itself 
through all the provinces of Spain. In this, however, the 
dialect of Castile bore the palm from its sister dialects of Cat- 
alonia and Galicia, probably because, of all the Spanish prov- 
inces, that were leagued in recovering the enslaved territory 
of the South, Castile and Leon, in whose borders the Castilian 
Romance was spoken, were the most powerful, and the most 
active in their exertions. Their armies were constantly in the 
field ; and wherever their conquering banners waved, there 
their language was spread among the people. At the present 
day, the three dialects of the Spanish Romance thus divide 
the country : the Gallego maintains its solitary province in 
the north-west ; the Catalonian prevails in Catalonia, and, 
with slight variations, in Valencia ; and the Castilian is spoken 

* Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, v. 5. 6. 
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in Castile, Leon, Arragon, a part of Navarre, La Mancha, 
Estramadura, and upper and lower Andalusia. 

The Moorish dominion of nearly seven centuries left its 
traces in the language of Spain, as well as its ruins and alca- 
zars. ' And this name albogucs,' says Don Quixote in one of 
his conversations with his Squire, ' is Moorish, as are all those 
in our native Castilian tongue, which begin in al ; as for ex- 
ample, almohaza, almorzar, alhambra, alguacil, alhuzema, 
almacen, alcancta, and the like ; — but there are only three 
Moorish words in the language without the prefix al, which 
end in i, and these are borcegui, zaquizami, and maravedi ; 
the words alheli and alfaqui are known as Arabic, both by 
their commencement in al and their termination in i.' * The 
nature of most of the Arabic words preserved in the Spanish 
language would be a proof, were proof wanting, of the intimate 
relations which existed between the Moors in Spain and their 
Christian subjects, or Mozarabes, as they were denominated. 
Such are the words Ataud, a coffin, from the Arabic atud ; — 
Azaleja, now obsolete, a towel, from azulet, wiping ; — Bello- 
ta, an acorn, from bellut ; — Borzegue, a buskin, from borzeghe ; 
— Taza, a cup, from tas; — Usted, Sir, — not, as generally sup- 
posed, contracted from Vuestra Merced, (your grace), but de- 
rived from the Arabic Usted, master ; lumbar, to buz, from 
zumbour, a bee, etc.f 

We now proceed to a more particular consideration of the 
three divisions of the old Romance, as spoken in Spain. 
1. the Castilian ; 2. the Lemosin ; 3. tbe Gallego, orGalician. 

I. The Castilian. As the Castilian is the principal lan- 
guage of Spain, and the depository of all her classic literature, 
we shall devote much more space to its history, than to that 
of its sister dialects, and trace its progress from the fountain- 
head with some minuteness of detail. This at once carries us 
back to the twelfth century. 

The earliest literary production of the Lengua Castellana, 
which has reached our day, is the Poem of the Cid, el Poema 
del Cid.% The name of its author is unknown, and the date 

* Don Quixote. Part II. Cap. 47. 

f Remains of Arabic in the Spanish and Portuguese Languages. 
By Stephen Weston. 
X This poem is published in the first volume of the work before us. 
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of the poem not very definitely fixed. It is supposed to have 
been written about the middle of the twelfth century ; and 
consequently about fifty years after the death of the hero, 
whose name and achievements it celebrates. Our first extract 
is from this fine old poem. It is the commencement of the 
description of the tournament between the Champions of the 
Cid and the Infantes of Carrion. 

Cada uno de ellos mientes tiene al so. 

Abrazan los ecudos delant' los corazones ; 

Abaxan las lanzas abueltas con los pendones ; 

Enclinaban las caras sobre los arzones ; 

Batien los cavallos con los espolones ; 

Tembrar querie la tierra dod eran movedores. 

Cada uno dellos mientes tiene al so. 

Todos tres por tres ya juntados son 

Cuedanse que esora cad ran muertos, los que estan aderredor. 

Pero Bermuez el que antes rebto, 

Con Ferran Gonzalez de cara se junto ; 

Feriense en los escudos sin todo pavor ; 

Ferran Gonzalez k Pero Bermuez el ecudol' paso ; 

Prisol' en vacio, en came nol' tomo ; 

Bien en dos Iogares el astil le quebro ; 

Firme estido Pero Bermuez, por eso nos' encamo ; 

Un colpe recibiera, mas otro firio ; 

duebranto la boca del escudo, apart gela echo ; 

Pasogelo todo que nada nol' valio ; 

Metaol' la lanza por los pechos, que nado nol' valio ; 

Tres dobles de loriga tenie Fernando, aquestol' presto ; 

Las dos le desmanchan, e la ter^era finco ; 

El belmez con la camisa e con la guarnizon 

De dentro en la carne una mano gela metio; 

Por la boca afuera la sangrel' salio. 

duebraronle las cinchas, ninguna nol' ovo pro : 

Por la colpa del cavallo en tierra lo echo. 

* * # 

Martin Antolinez e Diego Gonzalez firieronse de las lanzas; 

Tales fueron los colpes que les quebraron lanzas ; 

Martin Antolinez mano metio al espada : 

Relumbra tod' el campo ; tanto es limpia e clara ; 

Diol' un colpe, de traviasol' tomaba ; 

El casco de somo apart gelo echaba ; 

Las moncluras del yelmo todas gelas cortaba : 

Esora dixo el Rey : venid vos a mi compana ; 

Por quanto avedes fecho vencida avedes la batalla. 

vol. xxxvi. — no. 79. 41 
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With soul intent and fixed eye each gazes on his foe. 

They grasp their shields before their breasts, to guard them from? 

the blow ; 
With pennons fluttering in the breeze, down, down their lances 

go ; 
Bowed are their crested helms until they reach the saddle-bow ; 
They fiercely strike their horses' flanks, their spurs with blood 

are red, 
And the earth, o'er which they, sounding, ride, doth tremble at 

their tread. 
With soul intent and fixed eye each gazes on his foe. 
Thus three to three so gallantly in fierce encounter meet, 
It seems that all, pierced through, must fall beneath the horses' 

feet. 
Bermuez, the first challenger, is foremost in the fray, 
He meets Ferran Gonzalez, and face to face are they ; 
They strike each other on the shields, they do not fear to smite. 
Straightway Gonzalez' lance doth pierce Bermuez' shield out- 
right ; 
Sheer from his side his spear passed wide, the flesh it did not 

gain, 
But with such force the blow was given, it snapt the spear in 

twain. 
Firm in his stirrup stood the knight, firm sat on saddle-tree, 
He hath received a heavy blow, a heavier smiteth he, 
He smote the shield upon its boss, and smote full valiantly. 
In sunder cleft the shield was left, — it was of no avail, — 
It pierced the breast-plate through and through, — it pierced the 

coat of mail, 
The strong and triple coat of mail Ferran Gonzalez wore, 
It rent the first two piece-meal, the third together bore 
With spear-head and rich garniture, and hauberk stained with 

gore 
Into the ghastly wound it made, a good palm's length or more. 
Forth from his mouth the blood gushed out, — no power had he 

to stay 
The fury of that valiant lance, — but saddle-girth gave way, — 
He was dashed from off his horse's back, and in the dust he 

lay. 
* * * 

Diego and Antolinez encountered on the plain, 

So furious were the blows they dealt, their spears were snapped 

in twain ; 
His hand upon his trusty sword Antolinez has laid, 
Its flash illumines all the field, so shining is the blade ; 
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A heavy blow he dealt, I trow, — cross-wise that blow was made ; 

Right through the crest and burnished helm, the tempered steel 
is borne. 

The crest and helm are sundered straight, and the nodding plu- 
mage torn. 

And then outspake the king and said, ' Come hither, brave chain* 
pion, 

'T is by the prowess of thine arm the battle field is won.' 

The poem of the Cid is the only literary monument of the 
twelfth century now remaining. It exhibits the Castiliah 
language in its rudest state, uncouth in structure, harsh in ter- 
mination, and unpolished by the uses of song and literary 
composition, as the extract given above will sufficiently beat 
witness. 

XHIth Century. Two poets of very modest pretensions 
to immortality meet us upon the threshold of this century, — 
Gonzalo de Berceo, and Juan Lorenzo Segura de Astorga. 
The former sang the lives of Saints, the mysteries of the faith, 
and the miracles of the Virgin, in something more than thirteen 
thousand unmusical alexandrines ; and the latter immortalized 
Alexander the Great in an historic poem of about ten thousand, 
hardly less unpolished. Their language, though less inhar- 
monious and uncouth than that of the poem of the Cid, is 
still rude and barbarous, — though perhaps we ought not to 
use this word without some qualification. ' In truth,' says 
Sanchez, the modern editor of these ancient poets, ' in truth 
we ought not to call the style of our old Castilian poets either 
barbarous or unpolished, since it was not so, when compared 
with the most polished style and language of the times in 
which they lived, though it may appear so now in comparison 
with our own. If Don Gonzalo de Berceo should visit the 
world again, preserving still the language of his own age, and 
should read the best of our modern writings, he would doubt- 
less think our style and language rude and barbarous in com- 
parison with his own, and would probably lament that the noble 
Spanish tongue should have so far degenerated from its original 
character.' * When we say, then, that the language of Berceo 
and Lorenzo is rude and barbarous, we speak of it in reference 
to the supposed perfection of the modern idiom. But that, 
in itself considered, it was neither utterly misshapen and un- 

* Sanchez. T. III. Prologo, p. xxv. 
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musical, will be clearly demonstrated by the extract which 
follows. It is taken from the introduction of Berceo's ' Mila- 
gros de Nuestra Senora.' 

Yo Maestro Gonzalvo de Berceo nomnado 
Iendo en romerca caeci en un prado 
Verde e bien sencido, de flores bien poblado, 
Logar cobdiciaduero pora ome cansado. 

Daba olor sobeio las flores bien olientes, 
Refrescaban en ome las caras, e las mientes, 
Manaban cada canto fuentes claras corrientes, 
En verano bien frias, en ynvierno calientes. 

Avie by grand abondo de buenas arboledas, 
Milgranos e. figueras, peros e mazanedas, 
E muchas otras fructas de diversas monedas ; 
Mas non avie ningunas podridas nin acedas. 

La verdura del prado, la olor de las flores, 
Las sombras da los arboras de temprados sabores, 
Refres cararme todo, e perdi los sudores : 
Podrie vevir el ome con aquellos olores. 

Nunqua trobe an sieglo logar tan deleitoso, 
Nin sombra tan temprada, nin olor tan sabroso ; 
Descarque mi ropiella por iacer mas vicioso, 
Posema a la sombra de un arbor fermoso. 

Yaciendo a. la sombra pordi todos cuidados, 
Odi sonos de aves dulces e modulados ; 
Nunqua udieron omes organos mas temprados, 
Nin que formar pudiessen sones mas acordados. 

I, Gonzalo de Berceo, in the gentle summer-tide, 
Wending upon a pilgrimage, came to a meadow's side, 
All green was it and beautiful, with flowers far and wide, 
A pleasant spot, I ween, wherein the traveller might abide. 

Flowers with the sweetest odors filled all the sunny air, 
And not alone refreshed the sense, but stole the mind from 

care ; 
On erery side a fountain gushed, whose waters pure and fair, 
Ice cold beneath the summer sun, but warm in winter were. 

There on the thick and shadowy trees amid the foliage green, 
Were the fig and the pomgranate, the pear and apple seen, 
And other fruits of various kinds, the tufted leaves between, 
None were unpleasant to the taste and none decayed, I ween. 

The verdure of the meadow green, — the odor of the flowers, 
The grateful shadows of the trees, — tempered with fragrant 
showers, 
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Refreshed me in the burning heat of the sultry noon-tide hours ; 

one might live upon the balm and fragrance of those bowers. 
Ne'er had I found on earth a spot, that had such power to 

please, 
Such shadows from the summer sun, such odors on the breeze; 

1 threw my mantle on the ground, that I might rest at ease, 
And stretched upon the greensward lay in the shadow of the 

trees. 
There, soft reclining in the shade, all cares beside me flung, 
I heard the soft and mellow notes, that through the woodland 

rung. 
Ear never listened to a strain from instrument or tongue, 
So mellow and harmonious as the songs above me sung. 

Instead of an extract from Juan Lorenzo's Poema de Al- 
exandra, which is written in the style of Berceo, we subjoin a 
part of a chapter in prose, inserted at the close of the poem, 
and bearing this title ; ' Este es el Testamento de Alexandre 
quando sopo que moririe del toxigo quel dioron a beber ; e 
de la carta que envio a su madre, en quel mandaba que non 
oviesse miedo e que se conortasse ; e la tenor de la carta decia 
assi; 

* * * * ' Madre, oit la mi carta, e pensat de lo que hy k, e 
esforciatvos con el bon conorte e la bona sofrencia, e non sem- 
eiedes a las mugieres en flaqueza nin en miedo que an por las 
cosas que lies vienen, assi como non semeia vostro fijo a. los 
omes en sus mannas, e. en muchas de sus faciendas ; y madre, 
se fallastes en este mundo algun regnado que fue ficado en algun 
estado durable. Non veedes que los arboles verdes e fremosos 
que facen muchas foias e espessas e lievan mucho frucho, e en 
poco tiempo quebrantanse sus ramos, e caense sus fojas e sus fru- 
tos ? Madre, non veedes las yerbas verdes e floridas que aman- 
ecen verdes e anochecen secas ? Madre, non veedes la luna que 
quando ella mas complida e mas luciente, estonce le vien el eclip- 
sis ? Madre, non veedes las estrellas que las encubre la lobregura, 
e, non veedes las llamas de los fuegos lucientes e ascondidos que 
tan aina se amatan? Pues parat mientes, madre, a todos los 
omes que viven en este sieglo, que se poblo dellos el mundo, e 
que ee maravijan de los visos e de los sesos, e que son todas 
cosas, e que se engenran, e cosas que nacen, e todo esto es 
iuntado enna muerte e con el desfacer.' 

* * * * Mother, give ear to my letter, and meditate upon 
what is therein, and strengthen yourself with good comfort 
and with good patience, and be not like unto other women in 
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weakness, nor in the fears they have for the things which befall 
them, even as your son doth not resemble other men in his ways 
and in many of his deeds ; — as if, Mother, you could find any 
kingdom in this world fixed in a permanent condition. Do you 
not see the green and beautiful trees, that put forth many and 
thick leaves, and bear much fruit, and in a short time their 
branches are broken off, and their leaves and their fruits fall ? — 
Mother, do you not see the verdant, blooming grass, which in 
the morning is green, and in the evening fadeth away ? — Mother, 
do you not see the moon, that when she is fullest and brightest, 
then cometh the eclipse ? — Mother, do you not see the stars, 
how the darkness covers them, and do you not see the flames of 
their bright and hidden fires, how suddenly they are quenched ? — 
Then consider, Mother, all the men that live in this age, that 
the world is peopled with them, that they are wonderfully made 
in countenance and in intellect, that they are all things, which 
were begotten and brought forth, and that all are joined with 
death and corruption. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century lived and 
reigned Alfonso X., King of Castile and Leon. From his 
knowledge in the abstruse sciences, particularly Chemistry and 
Astrology, he was surnamed the Wise. ' He it was,' says 
Quintana, ' who raised his native language to its due honors, 
when he gave command that the public instalments, which 
until his day had been written in Latin, should thenceforth be 
engrossed in Spanish.'* His writings are various, both in 
verse and prose. In the Castilian language, he either him- 
self compiled, or caused to be compiled under his direction, 
the earliest code of the Spanish Cortes, giving the work the 
well-known title of ' Las Siete Partidas.' From this work 
we make the following extract, to illustrate the state of the 
language at the middle of the thirteenth century. 

' Prouecho grande e bien, viene a los ome3 de la amistad ; 
de guisa que segund dixo Aristoteles : ningun ome que aya bon- 
dad en si, non quiere benir en este mundo sin amigos : maguer 
fuesse abondado de todos los bienes que en el son. E quanto 
los omes son mas honrrados, e mas poderosos, e mas ricos, tanto 
han menester mas los amigos. E este por dos razones. La 
primera porque ellos non podrian auer prouecho de las riquezas, 

* Manuel Josef Quintana. Poesias Selectas Castellanas. Introduc- 
ed. T. I. p. 17. 
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si non vsassen de ellas, e tal vso deue ser en fazer bien, e el 
bien fecho deue ser dado a los amigos, e poiende los que 
amigos non han, non pueden vsar bien de las riquezas que oui- 
eren, maguer sean abondados dellas. La segunda razon es, 
porque por los amigos se guardan, e se acrescientan las riquezas 
e las honrras que los omes han, cade otra guisa sin amigos non 
podrian durar, porque quanto mas honrrado, e mas poderoso es el 
ome, peor golpe rescibe, si fallesce ayuda de los amigos. E 
aun dixo el mismo, que aun los otros omes que non son ricos, 
nin poderosos, han menester en todas guisas, ayuda de amigos 
que los acorran en su pobreza e los fuercen en los peligros que 
les acaescieren. E sobre todo dixo, que en qualquier edad que 
sea el ome ha menester ayuda, ca si fuer niiio, ha menester 
amigos, que lo crien, e lo guarden, que non faga nin aprenda 
cosa que le este mal, e si fuer mancebo mejor entendera e fara 
todas las cosas que ouiere de fazar, con ayuda de sus amigos que 
solo, e si fuere viejo ayudar se a de sus amigos, en las cosas de 
que fuere menguando, o que non puede fazer por si, por los em- 
bargos que vienen a la vejer.' 

Great and good profit cometh unto men from friendship ; so 
that, as Aristotle said, no man who hath any good in him, would 
be willing to come into this world without friends, although he 
might possess in abundance all the goods that are therein. 
The more honored, and powerful, and rich, men are, so much 
more need have they of friends. And this for two reasons. 
First, because they could not enjoy their riches, if they did not 
use them, and use them in well-doing, and this well-doing should 
be exercised towards friends ; and consequently those who have 
no friends cannot make a good use of the riches they possess, 
although they may abound in them. The second reason is, 
that by friends are kept and increased the riches and honors 
which men possess, for otherwise without friends they would not 
continue long, since the more honored and powerful a man is, 
a heavier blow receiveth he, if the aid of friends is wanting. 
And the same Aristotle said, that even men who are neither 
rich nor powerful have need in every way of the aid of friends, 
who may succor them in their poverty, and fortify them in the 
dangers, that may befall them. And above all he said, that of 
whatever age a man may be, he needs assistance ; for in infancy 
he wants friends to take care of him, and keep him from doing 
or learning any thing which might be injurious to him; — and 
in youth, because he can better understand and do all those 
things which he may have to do, with the aid of friends, than 
alone ; — and in old age he can obtain assistance of his friends in 
those things wherein he is wanting, and which he cannot do for 
himself, on account of the decrepitude of old age. 
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By comparing this extract with that from the Poem of the 
Cid, it will be seen with what rapid progress the language 
had advanced towards perfection in the lapse of a single cen- 
tury. Doubtless this progress in the language, and that 
which took place during the last half of the thirteenth century, 
which will be seen by our next extract, must, in great part at 
least, be attributed to the pride which Alfonso X. took in its 
cultivation, — to the same feeling, which his example must 
have inspired in others, and to the fact, that from his time 
forth all public documents and transactions were enregistered 
in Castilian. 

XI Vth Century. In the first half of the fourteenth century 
flourished Don Juan Manuel, the grandson of Saint Ferdi- 
nand and nephew of Alfonso X. He was one of the most 
celebrated men of his age, both as a warrior and an author. 
His most remarkable work, El Conde Lucanor, is a collec- 
tion of fables and tales, inculcating various moral and political 
maxims. From this work the following extract is made. 
It will exhibit the Castilian language under its most favorable 
aspect, at the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

' Fablava un dia el conde Lucanor con Patronio su Consejero, en 
esta manera. Patronio, vos sabedas que yo soy muy ca§ador, 
y he fecho muchas cacas nuevas, que nunoa fizo otre ome, 
y aun he fecho y anadido en los capillos y en las piguelas algun- 
as cosas muy aprovechosas, que nunca fueron fechas, y aora los 
que quieren dezir mal de mi fablan en escarnio en alguna man- 
era, y quando loan al Cid Ruydias, o al Conde Ferrand Gonzalez, 
de quantas lides que fizieron, o al santo y bienaventurado Rey 
don Ferrando, quantas buenas conquistas fizo, loan a mi, diziendo 
que fiz muy buen fecho, porque anadi aquello en los capillos y 
en las piguelas. Y porque yo entiendo, que este alabamiento 
mas se me toma en denuesto, que en alabamiento, ruego vos que 
me a consejedes en que manera fare porque no me escarnezcan 
por la buena obra que fiz. 

' Seiior Conde, si tomades pesar, o cuidades que vos loan por 
escarnescer del anadimiento, que fezistes en los capillos, y en las 
piguelas, y en las otras cosas de ca§a vue vos fezistes, guisad de 
fazer algunos fechos granados e nobles que les pertenesce de 
facer a los grandes omes. E por fuerc,a las gentes avran de loar 
los vuestros buenos fechos, assi como loan aora por escarnio en el 
anadimiento que fezistes de la caca. E el Conde tovo este por 
buen consejo y fizolo assi, e falfose dello muy bien. Eporque 
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don Juan entendio que este era bien exemplo, fizolo escrivir en 
estelibro, y fizo estos versos, que dizen assi : 

Si algun bien fizieres, que chico asaz fuere, 
Fazio granado, que el bien nunca muere.' 

One day, the Count Lucanor spake to Patronio his counsellor 
in this manner. Patronio, you know that I am a great hunts- 
man, and have invented many new ways of hunting, which no 
other man had done, and have even made and added in nets 
and jesses some things of great utility, which were before un- 
known, and now those, who wish to speak evil of me, speak of 
me somehow in derision, and when they praise the Cid Ruy 
Diaz, or the Count Ferran Gonzalez for the battles which they 
fought, or the holy and blessed King Don Fernando, for the 
glorious conquests he achieved, they praise me also, saying that 
I have done a very good deed, for that I have made an improve- 
ment in nets and jesses. And as I conceive that this praise is 
rather an insult than praise, I beseech you to counsel me how I 
shall act, that they may no longer deride me for the good deed I 
have done. 

Senor Conde, if you take it much to heart, that they praise 
you in derision for the improvement that you made in nets and 
jesses, and in other matters of the chase, which you have made, 
bethink yourself to do some great and noble deeds, such as it be- 
longs to great men to do. And the people will be forced 
to praise your great deeds, as they now in derision praise the 
improvements you have made in hunting. And the Count thought 
this counsel good, and followed it, and it was well with him 
therefor. And as Don Juan considered that this was a good 
example, he had it written in this book, and made the verses 
which say as follows ; 

If you 've done good in small compass, — small deed and silently, 
Then do it on a larger scale, for the good can never die. 

Contemporaneously with Juan Manuel flourished Juan Ruiz, 
Arcipreste de Hita, a poet of a lively imagination, great satiri- 
cal acuteness, and a poetic talent of a superior order. Bou- 
terwek, in his History of Spanish Literature, has done this 
poet some injustice, from ignorance of his writings , for the 
fourth volume of Sanchez, which is devoted to this old writer, 
never reached the critic's hands, and he condemned the poet 
from a few fragments which he found in the works of others. 
The specimen, which he quotes from Velasquez, ' as a spe- 
cimen by which justice will be done the author,' does the 
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author no justice whatever.* Perhaps the following extract 
may do little to redeem him. It is not with that intention 
that we present it, but only as a specimen of the language of 
his age. 

' Quiero vos abreviar la predicacion, 
due siempre me pague de pequeno sermon, 
E de duena pequena et de breve rason, 
Ca poco et bien dicho afincase el corazon. 

Del que mucho fabla rien, quien mucho rie, es loco, 
Es en la dueiia chica amor et non poco, 
Duenas hay muy grandes, que por chicas non troco, 
Mas las chicas e las grandes se repienden del troco. 

De las chicas, que bien diga, el amor me fiso ruego, 
Que diga de sus noblesas, yo quiero las desir luego, 
Desirvos he de duenas chicas, que lo habredes por juego. 
Son frias como la nieve, e arden como el fuego. 

Son frias de fuera, con el amor ardientes, 
En la calle solas, trevejo, plasenteras, rientes, 
En casa cuerdas, donosas, sosegadas, bien fasientes,. 
Mucho al y fellaredes a do bien paredes mientes. 

En pequena gergenza yase grand resplandor, 
En azucar muy poco yase mucho dulzor, 
En la duena pequena yase muy grand amor, 
Pocas palabras cumplen al buen entendedor. 

Es pequeno el grano de la buena pimienta, 
Pero mas que la nues conorta et calienta, 
A si duena pequena, si todo amor consienta, 
Non ha plaser del mundo que en ella non sienta.. 

Como en chica rosa esta mucho color, 
En oro muy poco grand precio et grand valor, 
Como en poco blasmo yase grand buen olor, 
Ansi en duena chica yase muy grand sabor. 

Como robi pequeno tiene mucha bondat, 
Color, virtud, e precio, e noble claridad, 
Ansi duena pequena tiene mucha beldat, 
Fermosura, donayre, amor, et lealtad. 

Chica es la calandria, et chico el ruysenor, 
Pero mas dulce canta, que otro ave mayor ; 

•Geschieta der Poesie und Beredsamkeit. Dritter Band. p. 46. 
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La muger, que es chica, por eso es mejor, 
Can doneo es mas dulce, que azucar nin flor. 

Son aves pequenas papagayo e orior, 
Pero qualquier dellas es dulce gritador, 
Adonada, fermosa, preciada, cantador, 
Bien atal es la duena pequena con amor. 

De la muger pequena non hay comparacion, 
Terrenal paraiso es, e grand consolacion, 
Solas, et alegria, plaser, et benedicion, 
Mejor es en la prueba, que en la salutacion. 

Siempre ques muger chica mas que grande uin mayor, 
Non es desaguisado del grand mal ser foidor, 
Del mal tomar lo menos diselo el sabidor, 
Porende de las mugeres la mejor es la menor.' 

I wish to make my sermon brief, to shorten my oration, 
For a never-ending sermon is my utter detestation, 
I like short women, — suits at law without procrastination, 
And am always most delighted with things of short duration. 

A babbler is a laughing-stock, he's a fool who's always grinning, 
But little women love so much, one falls in love with sinning. 
There are women who are very tall, and yet not worth the winning, 
And in the change of short for long repentance finds beginning. 

To praise the little women, Love besought me in my musing, 
To tell their noble qualities is quite beyond refusing, 
So I '11 praise the little women, and you'll find the thing amusing ; 
They are I know as cold as snow, whilst flames around diffusing. 

They 're cold without, whilst warm within the flame of Love is 
raging, 

They 're gay and pleasant in the street, — soft, cheerful and en- 
gaging, 

They 're thrifty and discreet at home, — the cares of life assuaging, 

All this and more — try, and you '11 find how true is my presaging. 

In a little precious stone, what splendor meets the eyes ! 
In a little lump of sugar how much of sweetness lies! 
So in a little woman love grows and multiplies, 
You recollect the proverb says, — a word unto the wise. 

A pepper corn is very small, but seasons every dinner 

More than all other condiments, although 't is sprinkled thinner, 
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Just so a little woman is, if love will let you win her, 
There's not a joy in all the world you will not find within her. 

And as within the little rose you find the richest dies, 
And in a little grain of gold much price and value lies, 
As from a little balsam much odor doth arise, 
So in a little woman there's a taste of paradise. 

Even as the little ruby its secret worth betrays, 
Color, and price, and virtue, — in the clearness of its rays, 
Just so a little woman much excellence displays, 
Beauty, and grace, and love, and fidelity always. 

The sky-lark and the nightingale, though small and light of wing, 
Yet warble sweeter in the grove than all the birds that sing, 
And so a little woman, though a very little thing, 
Is sweeter far than sugar, and flowers that bloom in spring. 

The magpie and the golden thrush have many a thrilling note, 
Each as a gay musician doth strain his little throat, 
A merry little songster in his green and yellow coat, 
And such a little woman is when love doth make her doat. 

There's nought can be compared to her, throughout the wide 

creation, 
She is a paradise on earth, — our greatest consolation, 
So cheerful, gay, and happy, so free from all vexation, 
In fine she's better in the proof than in anticipation. 

If as her size increases are woman's charms decreased, 
Then surely it is good to be from all the great released, 
Now of two evils choose the less, — said a wise man of the East, 
By consequence, of women-kind be sure to choose the least. 

We pass over the last half of the fourteenth century. To 
this period are generally assigned the great mass of the 
ancient historic, romantic, and Moorish ballads of Spain ; not 
that they were all written at so late a period, but because the 
language in which they now exist indicates no higher antiquity. 
As their date, however, is determined only by a judgment 
of their language, we should hardly feel ourselves justified in 
assigning an extract its date, from the language in which 
it is written, and then bringing it forward as a specimen of the 
language at that period. We therefore pass on to the next 
century. 
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XVth Century. The fifteenth century was an age of 
allegories, moral sentences, quaint conceits, mythological 
rhapsodies, and false pedantic refinement in Castilian song. 
Nearly all the Castilian poetry of this century is contained in 
the Cancionero General; a collection published at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, containing, besides the 
pieces of many anonymous writers, the works of one hundred 
and thirty-six authors.* Among these are the poems of Lope 
de Mendoza, Marques de Santillana, a celebrated name in the 
literary history of the reign of Juan II. He died in 1458, 
and his writings may be regarded as the best specimens of the 
Castilian language, during the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The following simple but beautiful Serrano is from his 
pen. As all the grace of the original would be lost in trans- 
lation, we shall not attempt to clothe it in an English dress. 



' Moza tan fermosa 
non vi en la frontera 
como una vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 

Faciendo la via 
de Calateveno 
a Santa Maria 
vencido del sueno 
por tierra fragosa 
perdi la carrera 
do vi la vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 

En un verde prado 
de rosas e flores 
guard ando ganado 
con otros pa stores 
la vi tan fermosa, 
que apenas creyera 



que fuese vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 

Non creo las rosas 
de la primavera 
sean tan fermosas 
nin de tal manera, 
fablando sin glosa, 
si antes supiera 
daquella vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 

Non tanto mirara 
su mucha bildad 
porque me dejara 
en mi libertad. 
Mas dixe, donosa, 
por saber quien era 
aquella vaquera 
de la Finojosa.' 



* This book was printed in black letter, and has now become very 
rare. We have seen but two copies of it ; — one belonging to the 
royal library at Dresden, and the other to the library of the University 
of Gottingen. It is entitled ' Cancionero General de muchos y diversos 
autores;' and on the first page of the poetry is a rubric, which runs as 
follows : ' Cancionero general de nmchas y diversos obras de todos \ o 
(Flos mas principales trobadores despana en Ugua caslellana assi anti- 
guos como modernos | en deuocio \ en moralidad \ en amores | en bitiias 
romances | villancicos \ cdcioes | letras de inuecioes \ motes | glosas pre- 
gunlasrespuestas I copilado y maravillosamdto ordenadopor Hernddo d?l 
Castillo Principiddo en obras de nuestra senora \ sin cuyo favor ningii 
precipio \ meow ni Jin puede ser dicho bueno — en nobre d'/o santa treni- 
dad connica.' 
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The following specimen of Castilian prose at the same 
epoch is by the same writer. It is extracted from his well- 
known Proemio al Condegtable de Portugal, — a brief sketch 
of the history of Spanish poetry down to his own time. 

' j E que cosa es la poesia que en nuestro vulgar Gaya Scien- 
cia llamamos, si non un fingirniento de cosas utiles cubiertas, 6 
veladas con muy fermosa cobertura, compuestas, distinguidas, e 
scandidas por cierte cuento, peso, e medida ? E ciertamente, 
muy virtuoso Seiior, yerran aquellos que pensar quieren 6 decir 
que solamente las tales cosas consistan 6 tiendan a cosas vanas 
e lascivas. Que bien como los fructiferos huertos abundan e 
dan convenientes frutos para todos los tiempos del ano ; asi los 
hombres bien nascidos e doctos, a quien estas sciencias de arriba 
son infusas, usan de aquellas e del tal exercicio segunt las eda- 
des. E si por ventura las sciencias son deseables, asi como 
Tullio quiere, < qual de todas de es mas prestante, mas noble, e 
mas digna del hombre ; 6 qual mas estensa a todas especies de 
humanidat ? Ca las obscuridades e cerramientos dellas i quien 
las dernuestrae facepatentes sinonla eloqiiencia dulce e fermosa 
fabla, sea metro, sea prosa ? ' 

And what is poetry, which in our vulgar tongue we call the 
Gay Science, but a feigning of useful things, concealed or veiled 
with a very beautiful covering, composed, arranged, and meas- 
ured by a certain rule, weight and measure? And surely, most 
virtuous Sir, they err, who think and say, that such things con- 
sist of and have a tendency towards vain and lascivious matters 
only. For as fruitful gardens yield abundantly fruits convenient 
for all seasons ; so men high-born and learned, into whom these 
sciences are inspired from above, use them and exercise them- 
selves therein in proper seasons. And if pnradventure the sci- 
ences are desirable, as Tully wills, which of all is the most ex- 
cellent, the most noble, the most worthy of man 1 — or which the 
most applicable to all conditions of humanity 1 For what can 
demonstrate and explain their obscurities and difficulties, unless 
it be persuasive eloquence and harmonious language, either of 
metre or of prose ? 

It would be tedious to trace the slow and almost imper- 
ceptible progress of the language down through this century 
to the confines of the next. The sixteenth century was the 
golden age of the language and literature of Spain. The 
hands of Garcilasso de la Vega, Herrera, Montemayor, Cer- 
vantes and Lope de Vega stamped them with immortality. 
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As the writings of these authors are within every one's reach, 
it would be entirely useless to bring forward any specimens 
from them in illustration of the state of the language in the 
sixteenth century. Suffice it to say, that by them it was. car- 
ried to its highest state of perfection ; and though since their day, 
some words have become obsolete, and forms of orthography 
have changed, yet he who would read the noble Castilian 
tongue in all its beauty and sonorous majesty, must go back to 
the writers of the sixteenth century. 

One striking characteristic of the Castilian language consists 
in its musical terminations, and the high-sounding march of its 
periods. Another is the great copiousness of its vocabulary ; — 
a third, its richness in popular proverbs and vulgar phrases, 
or dicharachos. The first of these is amply proved by all the 
classic writers of the language ; — for the second the reader is 
referred to Sancho Panza ; and for the third to the Cuento de 
Cuentos of Quevedo.* 

The Castilian is spoken in its greatest purity in the province 
of Old Castile. Most of the other provinces of the realm 
have something peculiar in their language or pronunciation, 
by which they are easily distinguished. In Andalusia, for 
instance, the ce, ci, are pronounced se, si, and the z has inva- 
riably the sound of s. An Andaluz cerrado, or genuine An- 
dalusian, aspirates the mute h at the beginning of words, so 
much so that it has passed into a proverb, and they say ' El 
que no diga jacha, jorno, y jigado (hacha, horno, y bigado) no 
es de mi tierra." 

Setting aside these provincialisms, which are hardly suffi- 
cient to constitute a new dialect, the Castilian may be said to 



* We subjoin a paragraph for the curious. ' Pues como digo, yendo 
dias y viniendo dias, la Pupilera, que tenia pulgas, solto la tarabilla, y 
la dixo rasamente, que ella era muger de sanere en el ojo, y que con 
ella no avia chancharras mancharras, que anduviesse con pie de plomo 
y la barba sobre el hombro, porque de manos a boca haria de hecho. 
La mocuela, que era sacudida, casi, casi, estuno para embedijarse 
conella, y levantar una cantera de todos los diablos. Ella se resolvid 
en dezirla, que para que eran tantos arremuescos y dingolondangos, 
siendo todo un papusal ; y sepa, que ya estoy en el agua hasta 
aqui. Hazia grandes extremos, diziendo, que bien entendia la can- 
gamanga. La pupilera lo quiso meter a barato, negando a pie jun- 
tillas quanto ella avia dicho. El otro hermanillo, que se venia al husmo, 
se hizo mequetrefe, y farante del negocio, y por apaciguarlas, empe^o 
a darlas nipio a la mano a sabiendas.' 
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have but one subordinate dialect. This is the dialeeto de los 
Gitanos, or Gipsy dialect, a kind of slang, which bears the 
same resemblance to the Castilian, as the Billingsgate or Tom- 
and-Jerry dialect of London does to the English. In this 
slang, or as the Spaniards call it, calo, the word aguila (eagle) 
signifies an astute robber ; — buyes (oxen) are cards ; — ermi- 
tano de camino (hermit of the high-way) a bandit ; — -finibus- 
terre (ends of the earth) the gallows ; — hormigas (ants) dice ; 
lanternas (lanterns) eyes ; — etc. Quevedo and other Spanish 
wits have amused themselves by writing songs in this dialect, 
in imitation of the old Spanish ballads. These have been col- 
lected and published in a volume.* The following is an ex- 
tract from one of them, entitled, ' Romance de la Vida y 
Muerte de Maladros.' 

' Entra el guro 1 Marco Cana 
de Ganziia acompaiiado 
entran en la enfermeria, 
do esta el jaque 2 apiolado 3 . 
Dice el boche 4 que se apreste, 
porque ya el plazo es llegado ; 
atale entrambas las garras 
con un bramante 5 delgado 
y rodeale la gorja 6 
con tralla y torzal de esparta, 
encaminale a la calca 7 
por la escalera abajo. 
El jaque lleno de ansias, 8 
aunque entero y esforzado, 
se despide alii de todos, 
y todos del sollozando. 
Garlando 9 a unos y a otros 
baxo las rexas pasando, 
y en un quatro de menor 10 
subio vestido de bianco. 

* Romances de Germania de varios autores, con el Vocabulario 
etc. para declaracion de sus terminos y lengua. Compuesto por Juan 
Hidalgo, etc. etc. Madrid, 1779. 

1 Bum-bailiff 6 throat 

2 thief ' street 

3 imprisoned 8 chains 

* executioner 9 speaking 

5 cord w jack-ass. 
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Llevaronlo por las calles, 

el bramon 1 el garlo 2 alzando, 

destebrechando 3 el delito, 

y sus flores 4 descornando 5 

y a cada voz el bederre 6 

la vigilia 7 va tocando. 

Llegan a finibusterre 3 

y apearonlo del quatro ; 

contrito y con mucho esfuerzo 

torna a gatar 9 con el naso.' 10 etc. 

We now pass on to the other two dialects of the Roman 
Rustic, which sprang up in Spain coeval with the Castilian, 
but which have suffered a more ignoble fate, — the Lemosin 
and the Gallego. In our remarks upon these, we shall be as 
brief as the subject will admit. 

II. The Lemosin. The Lemosin, or Lengua Lemosina,* 
was originally the same as the Langue d' Oc, or language of 
the Troubadours of the south of France, though doubtless 
many local peculiarities distinguished the language as spoken 
on the northern and the southern slope of the Pyrenees. The 
fact, that this dialect prevailed so extensively in the eastern 
provinces of Spain, must be attributed to geographical situation 
and political causes. From their very situation, there must 
have been free and constant intercourse, both by sea and land, 
between the south of France, and the north-eastern corner of 
Spain. Early in the twelfth century (1113), the kingdoms of 
Provence and Barcelona were united under one crown ; and 
before the middle of the same century (1137), the kingdom of 
Arragon was joined with them. In the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century (1220 — 1238), Majorca, Minorca, and Valen- 
cia passed under the same government. These political 

1 accuser 6 executioner 

2 voice 7 trumpet 

3 publishing 8 gallows 

4 tricks ~ 9 talk 

5 making known 10 priest. 

* La tercera . . . Lengua maestra de las de Esparia, es la Lemosi- 
na, y mas general que todas . . . Por ser la que se hablava en Proen- 
za, y toda la Guiyana, y la Francia Gotica, y la que agora se habla en 
el principado de Catalufia, Reyno de Valencia, islas de Mallorca, 
Minorca, etc. — Ercolano. Hist, de Valencia, cii. by Raynouard. 
T. I. p. 13. 
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changes could not have been without their effect upon the 
language. The court of Provence introduced into Spain the 
fascinating poetry of the Troubadours. Kings and princes be- 
came its admirers and imitators. Among these were Alfonso 
II., king of Arragon, and his son Peter II., who died fighting 
for the Albigenses, many of whom, — and amongst them a 
great multitude of Troubadours, — took refuge at bis court. 
During the next century, the same patronage was afforded by 
the court of Arragon under Peter III. and his son James I., 
who is spoken of as a great admirer of the poesia Catalana, 
and himself no mean poet. It will be readily understood, why 
circumstances of this kind should have established and perpet- 
uated the language of the Troubadours in Spain. 

The Lengua Lemosina exhibits itself in Spain under the 
form of three separate dialects.* These are, 1. the Catalan; 
2. the Valencian ; and 3. the Majorcan, or dialect of the Mas 
Baleares. Of these we shall present examples, in the order 
in which we have named them. 

1 . The Catalan. This dialect, which is now confined to 
the province of Catalonia, formerly extended also through 
the neighboring province of Arragon, though at the present 
day the language of that province is the Castilian, with some 
slight traces of the elder dialect. The following is the Lord's 
prayer in Catalan, taken from Aldrete.f 

' Pare nostro, que estan en lo eel. 
Sanctificat sea el vostre sant nom ; 
Vinga en nos altres el vostre sant reine ; 
Fassas la vostra voluntat, axi en la terra como se fa enl o 
eel ; 

El pa nostre de cada dia da nous lo gui ; 
I perdonan nos nostres culpes ; 
Axi com nos altres perdonam a nostres deudores ; 

I no permetan, que nos altres caigam 
En la tentacio, ans desllibra nos de qual se vol mal. Amen.' 

It will not be necessary to go more minutely into the history 
of this dialect. Those who are curious to see wherein it dif- 
fers from the language of the Troubadours of Provence, and 
to notice more particularly some other of its peculiarities, are 

* Mayans i Siscar. T. I. p. 58. 

f Del Origen y Principie de la Lengua Castellana. Lib. II, 
cap. 18. 
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referred to Raynouard.* We pass on to the next division of 
the Lengua Lemosina. 

2. The Valencian. This dialect seems formerly to have 
been identically the same as the Catalan ; and even at the 
present day so slight is the difference between them, that the 
inhabitants of the two provinces understand each other with 
perfect facility. In the Notas al Canto de Turin in the 
Diana Enamorada of Caspar Gil Polo, we find the following 
passage, which bears upon this point. ' As Maestro Rodriguez 
has well observed in his Bibl. Valent., pages 26 and 27, 
under the name of Catalanes are included both Catalonians 
and Valencians, for both spake the same language from the 
commencement of the conquest, and for more than two hun- 
dred years afterwards ; and even at the present day the two 
languages cannot be distinguished from each other, save in 
some particular forms and idioms ; and this is the reason why 
many authors have been confounded together, and some who 
were in reality Valencians have been considered as natives of 
Catalonia. f 

The following specimen is from the pen of Onofre Almu- 
devar, a Valencian author of the sixteenth century. 

' En lo temps que mes apartat estava de conversar ables muses, 
amantissims lectors, lo Entenitnent, que tots temps esta. en vetla, 
senti que tocaven a les portes del descuit lo zel y amor de la 
nostra materna llengua, que acompanyats de la Raho venien, y 
entrant en lo pati de la voluntat, prengue la Raho la mar del dir, 
y a mi en persona, de tots los altres Valencians ab pnraules de 
gran sentiment per un modo imperatitt me comenza arguhint 
de parlar en esta forma : " Suio fosseu ingrats a la llet que aveu 
mamat, y a la patria hon sou nats, no dormirieu ab tant gran 
descuit : ans uberts los ulls de la consideracio veurieu com seus 

* Choix des Poesies de Troubadours. T. VI. Discours Prelim, 
p. xxxviii. 

f The original passage runs thus : ' Como advirti6 muy bien el 
Maestro Rodriguez en sa Bibl. Valent. pag. 26. y 27. bajo el nombre 
de Catalanes se entendian estos y los Valencianos, por ser todos de 
una misma lingua desde los principios de la conquista y por mas de 
200 anos ; y aun hoy no se distinguen ambas lenguas, sino en el dia- 
lecto y cie:tos idiotismos : y esta ha sido la causa de confundir a al- 
gunos Autores, que se tiener por Catalanes de nacimiento, y son Va- 
lencianos. 

La Diana Enamorada. Notas al Canto de Turia. Aiicion vii. p. 
490. 
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van perdent les perles e margarites que ab continues vigilies los 
vostres passats adquiriren, y apres les vos dexaren ; perque de 
aquelles y ab aquelles vos adornasseu y enriques seu en les con- 
versacions y ajusts de persones avisades ; majorment que par 
que azo redunde en deshonra vostra, vist que los estranys les 
amen, estimen, y tenen, y encara les sapliquen, que tacitament 
es mostrar que aquells tals millor ho gusten y entenen que vosal- 
tres : y que azo sia veritat provas entre les altres ab les obres 
d'aquell vostre excelentissim Poeta y estrenu cavalier Mossen 
Ausias March, que essent natural Valencia, los cathalans lo 
san volgat aplicar, y los Castellans han treballat de entrendrel, 
fentla en achademies publiques llegi. Y com a estos, que dit 
tinch, nols sia natural axi per la carencia de la forza de la llen- 
gua, com per la varietat dels enteniments, ajudant hi lo gran 
discurs del temps, en les obres dites, y en estes que aci narrare, 
sens moltes altres dignes de ser portades a la noticia dels homens, 
y ser tengudes en la estima que ells merexien, de cada dia se van 
corrompent los vocables. Y algunes vegades pensant millorarlos, 
com lo vers sia una cosa tan delicada, muden la sentencia, o al- 
teren los versos de tal manera, que si huy tornassen algunes delles 
davant sos propis Autors, no les conexerien. Per hon vos ex- 
horte, y tan quant puch encarregue, que torneu sobre vosaltres, 
y respongau per la vostra honra en no dexar perdre les obres de 
tants celebres Autors, sino que renovantles, mostreu a les nacions 
estranyes la capacitat de les persones, la facundia de la Uengue„ 
y les coses altes que en ella estan escrites." ' 

Most gentle reader ! — At that season when the mind, which 
never sleeps, was most withdrawn from the conversation of the 
Muses, I heard the Zeal and Love of our maternal tongue, who 
came accompanied by Reason, knocking at the gates of Oblivion ; 
and, entering into the corn-yard of the Will, Reason lifted up 
her voice, and addressing herself to me as the representative of 
all other Valencians, with words of great sorrow, and a tone of 
authority, she began to reason with me after this manner ; ' Were 
you not ungrateful to the bosom that suckled you, and to the- 
country where you were born, you would not sleep on in so great 
forgetfulness ; on the contrary you would have aroused others by 
the consideration, that they are losing the pearls and jewels, 
which your fathers with continual vigils gained, and bequeathed 
to you ; that from these and with these you might adorn and en- 
rich yourselves in the conversation and counsel of learned men ; 
the more so. in as much as it thus redounds to your discredit, 
seeing that strangers love, and esteem, and keep, and even ap- 
propriate them to themselves, which is tacitly showing that they 
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have a better taste and understanding than you ; and that this is 
the truth, we have proofs, amongst others, in the works of that 
excellent poet and renowned cavalier, Mossen (Mr.) Ausias 
March, whom, being a native of Valencia, the Catalonians have 
wished to claim as their own, and the Castilians have labored to 
understand, having him read in their public Academies. And 
as this is unnatural to those, whom I have mentioned, both on ac- 
count of the difficulty of understanding the full force of the lan- 
guage, and moreover on account of the variety of opinions, and 
the long course of time which has elapsed since his day, — in the 
abovementioned works, and in these which I here present, — (not 
to mention many others worthy of being offered to the notice of 
men, and held in well-merited esteem,) — the language is becom- 
ing daily corrupted. And some times thinking to improve it, 
as poetry is a delicate matter, they change the expressions and 
alter the verses in such a manner, that if, at the present day, some 
of them should again reach the hands of their authors, they 
would not recognize them. Hence I exhort you, and charge 
you as strongly as I am able that you should return to yourselves, 
and vindicate your honor, by not suffering the works of so many 
celebrated authors to be lost, but by renovating them again, show 
to foreign nations the capacity of your writers, — the richness 
of your language, and the noble things, which are written there- 
in. 

3. The Majorcan. This is the name generally given to 
the dialect spoken in the three islands of Majorca, Minorca, 
and Iviza. Even this patois is not uniform in these three 
islands : but seems to have some local peculiarities, as we 
shall have occasion to observe in presenting our extracts. 
The first exhibits the language as spoken in the island of Ma- 
jorca. It is extracted from a little catechism of Christian doc- 
trine, printed in the city of Palma in 1817.* 

' Tot bon Christia 
es molt obligat 
a tanir devocio 
a la Santo Creu 
de Jesu-Christ nostron Deu. 

Puis en ella volgue morir 
para nos redimir 
de la captividat 
de nostron pecat. 

* Doctrina Christiana a manera de Dialogo entrs. el mestre y lo 
dexeble. Composta pu lo R. P. Diego de Compafiia de Jesus. 
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Y per tant devem usar 
de senar, y persignar 
fent tres ere us. 

La primeza en Jo front, 
perque ens deslliuz Deu 
dels mals pensemens. 

La segona en la boca, 
perque ons deslliuz Deu 
de las malas palauras. 

La tercera en los pits, (pechos) 
perque en deslliuz Deu 
de las malas obras, dient axi : 

Per lo senal, de la Santa Creu 
de nostros inimichs deslliuzaunos 
Senor, Deu nostro.' 

This is so very simple, that we shall not take up the room 
with a translation. We pass to the dialect spoken in Minorca. 

Dr. Ramis y Ramis, speaking of this dialect, says ; ' It is 
evident, that although our language is derived from the 
ancient Lemosin, which is spoken alike by Catalonians, Va- 
lencians, and Majorcans, this does not excuse us from the ne- 
cessity of having some elementary reading-book in our own 
peculiar dialect ; since there is a difference between it and that 
spoken by them, both in the pronunciation and the orthogra- 
phy.' * To show the difference which exists between these 
two forms of the same dialect, we subjoin the Pater-noster 
and the Ave-Maria in both, marking those words wherein they 
differ. 

MaJORCAN. I MlNORCAN. 



' Lo Pare nostro. 
Pare nostro qui estan en lo 
eel, sia santificat lo vostro Sant 
Nom. Vinga a nosaltres lo 
vostro Sant Reyne. Fassas la 
vostre voluntat, axi en la terra, 
com se fa en lo Cel. Lo nos- 



'El Pare nostro. 
Pare nostro qui estan en el 
eel, sie santificat el vostro Sant 
Nom ; venguie anosaltres el 
vostro Sant Retne ; fassies la 
vostra voluntat axi en la terra 
com se fa en el Cel. Nostro pa 



* ' Aparex qu' encare qu'el n6stre (idiome) sie tret de 1' antig 
llemosi del qual usan igualment los Catalans, Valencians y Mallnr- 
quins, aQo no nos escusa d' haver do tenir principis de lectura propis 
d'e] nostro dialectic ; assent axi qu' aquest se diferencia d' el d' aqueils 
lant en la proniincia, com en 1' ortografia. — Principis de la Lsetura 
Menorquina. Per un Mahonis. Mahb. 1804. Pre/aci. 
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tro pa, de cada dia, donaulonos 
Senor en lo dia de vuy. Y 
perdonaunos las nostras culpas, 
axi com nosaltres perdonam a 
nostros deutors. Y no perme- 
teu que nosaltres caygem en la 
tentacio : ans deslliuraunos Se- 
nor de qualsevol mal. Amen. 



de cade die, donaunoslo Senor 
en el die d' avui, y perdonau- 
nos las nostras culpas, axi com 
nosaltres perdonam a log nos- 
tros deutors, y no permeteu 
que nosaltres caiguem en la 
tentacio ; ausbe alliberaunos, 
Senor, de qualsevol mal ; axi 
sie. 

La Salutacib Angelica. 
Deu vos salve Maria plena 
de gracia ; el Senor es ab vos; 
beneita sou vos entre totas las 
donas, y beneit es -el fruit d'el 
vostro Sant ventre, Jesus. 
Santa Maria, Mara de Deu, 
pregau per nosaltres pecadars, 
are, y a Vhora de la nostra 
mort ; axi sie.' 



La Ave Maria. 
Deu nos salve Maria plena 
de gracia lo Serior es ab vos. 
Beneyte sou Vos entre totas 
las donas, y beneyt es lo Fruyt 
del vostro Sant ventre, Jesus. 
Santa Maria Mara de Deu, pre- 
gau per nosaltres pecadors, are, 
y en la hora de la nostra mort. 
Amen.' 

We now hasten to the last of the three leading dialects of 
Spain. 

III. The Galician. The name of this dialect, — Gallego 
or Lingoa Gallega, — sufficiently indicates its native province. 
Originally, however, it was not confined as now to the north- 
western corner of Spain, but extended southward along the 
Atlantic sea-coast through what is now the kingdom of Portu- 
gal.* From the old Galician Romance, the Portuguese lan- 
guage had its origin. The Galician dialect is now confined to 
a single province, and even there limited to the peasantry and 
common people ; — among the educated classes the Castilian 
is spoken. A strong resemblance appears to exist between 
the Gallego and the Catalan. ' The bishop of Orenze,' says 
Raynouard,f ' having been requested to examine the vulgar 
dialect of Galicia, and to ascertain whether it bore any resem- 
blance to the Catalan, answered, that the common people, by 
whom alone the vulgar idiom of Galicia is spoken, employ not 
only nouns, and verbs, and other parts of speech identically 
the same as those of the Catalan, but even entire phrases.' 



* Aldrete. Lib. II. Cap. 3. 

f Tome VI. Discours Prelim, p. 36. 
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This dialect has been very little employed in literature. Al- 
fonso X., however, composed iu it a book ot Cdnticas ;* and 
Camoens two or three sonnets. f Some other writers are 
mentioned in the letter of the Marques de Santillana.J 

Adelung gives the Lord's prayer in the forms of this diabct. 
We subjoin them both. 



' Padre nostro que estas no 
ceo, santificado sea o teu nome ; 
venja a nosoutros o teu Renjo ; 
fagase a tua voluntade asi na 
terra, come no ceo ; o pan nos- 
tro de cada dia danolo oje ; e 
perdonainos as nostras deudas, 
asi come nosoutros perdonai- 
mos aos nostros deudores ; e 
non nos deixes cair na tenta- 
zon ; mas libra nos de male.' 



' Padre noso, que estais no 
ceo, santificado sea il tu num- 
bre ; venja a nos il tu renjo ; 
hajase tu voluntade asi na tier- 
ra, come nel cielo ; il pan noso 
de cada dia da nosle oje ; e 
perdonanos as nosas deudas, 
asi come nosautros perdonamos 
a os nosos deudores ; e non 
nos deixes cair na tentazon ; 
mas librainos de male.' 



Thus have we given, as briefly as possible, a sketch of the 
several languages or dialects of Spain. Perhaps we have not 
gone sufficiently into detail for the professed scholar, but the 
majority of our readers will, we think, pardon us any omissions 
on this head. Our object has been to present the most strik- 
ing features in the history of a language, which is justly popu- 
lar among us. We have given the broad and general out- 
lines; — those who would fill them up are referred to the 
works from which we have drawn our illustrations, and which 
we have had occasion to cite in the course of this article. 



* Sanchez. T. I. p. 150. 

t Obras de Grande Luis de Camdes. 

t Sanchez. T. I. p. 58. 



T. III. pp. 148, 149. 



